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Fanny Fern, Ruth Hall ( 1854) 


Fanny Fern was the pseudonym of 
the popular newspaper writer and 
humorist, Sara Payson Willis. The 
highest-paid columnist in America 
and a powerful satirist, she 
delighted in mocking the 
hypocrisies of powerful men. 

In Ruth Hall, Fern took aim at her 
own family members, who refused 
to help her and her children escape 
poverty after her husband’s early 
death. Reviewers called her 
unladylike and vengeful while 
readers couldn’t get enough of this 
talented writer who was not afraid 
to speak truth to power. Told in 
short, episodic chapters that flout 
the formalistic conventions of the 
novel, Ruth Hall also flouts 
convention by beginning with a 
happy marriage, instead of ending with one. The heart of the story is a 
woman’s struggle and ultimate triumph in a patriarchal world that tries 
to silence women’s voices. 



FANNY FERN 

Ruth Hall 

A Dometiie Tale of the Present lime 


For more: 


• Biography of Fern with links to her columns in the New York 
Ledger 





Elizabeth Stoddard, The Morgesons (1862) 


This strikingly original novel was 
brought back into print in the 
1 980s by two prominent literary 
critics who hailed it as worthy of 
comparison to Hawthorne and 
Melville; however, it still has yet to 
gain much of a reading. Part of the 
reason is probably what some have 
called its lack of polish and what 
others have seen as a proto¬ 
modernist, elliptical style. But 
Stoddard’s refusal to connect all of 
the dots and explain her characters’ 
motivations is what makes The 
Morgesons such a thrilling read. 
Think Emily Dickinson 
meets Wuthering Heights and The 
Scarlet Letter, with explosive 
passion lurking just beneath the 
genteel surface. The heroine, 
Cassandra Morgeson, tells her own 
story of passion and will set against 
the strict social milieu of New England, allowing the readers to 
immerse themselves in one of the more original minds in nineteenth- 
century fiction. 

For more: 

• Biographical sketch of Stoddard 
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Louisa May Alcott, Hospital Sketches (1863) 

Readers of Little Women may not realize that in real life it was Louisa, 

not her father, who went to war. 
This book is comprised of letters 
that Alcott wrote home to her 
family while she was a nurse during 
the Civil War in Georgetown. 
Although there for only a few 
weeks before she fell ill with 
typhoid and had to be brought 
home (she barely survived), her 
time as a nurse had a tremendous 
impact on her life and her writing. 
Her family loved the letters so 
much that her father had them 
published in the Boston 
Commonwealth newspaper. 

Readers loved them too, and soon 
publishers came calling. The book 
was her first literary success and 
would lead a few years later to 
another publisher wanting to 
capitalize on her popularity by 
convincing her to write a book for 
girls. The rest is history. 


For more : 

• Article : “Going to War: Louisa May Alcott’s Experience as a Civil 
War Nurse” 
























Constance Fenimore Woolson, Stories (1870-1894) 
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CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WOOLSON 

Edited by Anne Boyd Rioux 

* 

Foreword by Colm Toibi'n 



There are two modern editions of Woolson’s stories in print. (Full 
disclosure, I edited both of them). The Library of America collection 
contains short stories from across Woolson’s career, and the Norton 
collection contains a sampling of what I think of as representative of 
her best stories. Woolson was often compared to George Eliot and 
Henry James, but she had a talent all her own for discovering the 
beauty and humanity in overlooked lives. Stories of spinsters, women 
artists, poor miners, Minorcans, wounded veterans, and spurned lovers 
abound. She began her career writing about the Great Lakes region, 
where she grew up, then traveled throughout the South during 
Reconstruction, and then throughout Europe in the 1880s until her 
death in Venice in 1 894. What really marks Woolson out, though, is 
what I call her “empathetic realism.” She had a gift for gleaning the 
hidden struggles and emotional depths behind the masks of social 
convention that were so ubiquitous in those years. As a result, her 
stories feel quite modern. 

For more: 

• An interview I did with the Library of America 

• My profile of Woolson for The Toast 






























Zitkala-Sa, “Impressions of an Indian Childhood,” 
“The School Days of an Indian Girl,” and “An 
Indian Teacher Among Indians” (1900) 

This collection of vignettes from 
Zitkala- Sa’s childhood and young 
adulthood was first published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Taken 
together, these three 
autobiographical works comprise a 
fascinating autobiography that 
follows Zitkala-Sa (whose given 
name was Gertrude Bonin) from her 
Sioux family of origin to the white 
boarding school where she found 
enforced assimilation painful but 
also discovered her joy in reading 
and writing. She ultimately became 
a teacher herself. Throughout, she 
tells the stories from the point of 
view of her older, wiser self, who 
regrets her rejection of her Native 
heritage and criticizes the 
hypocrisy of her white teachers and 
the prejudice of her fellow 
students. Zitkala-Sa’s writings led 
to her dismissal from her teaching position, and she went on to 
become an activist for the rights of Native Americans. (This collection 
from Penguin Classics contains the three autobiographical tales and 
much more.) 

For more: 

• Biography and text of “The School Days of an Indian Girl” 



American Indian Stories, 
Legends, and Other Writings 










Nella Larsen, Quicksand (1928) 
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NELLA LARSEN 
Quicksand 


Like Larsen’s better-known novel 
Passing, Quicksand deals with the 
struggles of a light-skinned black 
woman who feels like an outsider in 
both the black and white 
communities. However, it also 
examines the exoticization of black 
women by Europeans as Helga 
travels to Denmark to stay with her 
mother’s relatives. Throughout, 
Helga struggles to come to terms 
with her own sexual feelings in a 
culture that views black women as 
hypersexual and thus less human. 
It’s a beautiful novel about one 
woman’s search for a home in which 
she can be loved and accepted for 
herself, although she cannot escape 
the racial and sexual politics of her 
day. 


For more\ 

• Nella Larsen’s obituary in the New York Times, written recently as 
part of its “Overlooked” series 

• Scholarly article useful for understanding the popular discourse 
about black female sexuality in America, in other words, the 
context in which Larsen was writing 








Kay Boyle, Death of a Man (1936) 

Misread as a pro-Nazi book when it 
was first published, Boyle’s novel is 
actually an incredibly astute 
examination of what drove the 
Austrian people towards Hitler in the 
years before the annexation of their 
country by Germany. It is a 
fascinating look at how people come 
to embrace fascism and what they 
were willing to relinquish in terms of 
individual identity and liberty to be 
part of a movement that promises 
them prosperity and glory. Boyle also 
implicitly critiques the hyper¬ 
masculinity of fascism and the 
subordinate roles to which it relegates 
women. Ultimately it is a fascinating 
window into a dangerous era that led 
to the horrors of WWII and the Holocaust. My students couldn’t help 
but notice the many sobering ways the novel’s world parallels our own 
times. 

For more: 

• Great essay about Boyle, who “Knew Everyone and Saw It AM” 

• Mv blog post about Boyle’s story “The White Horses of Vienna,” 
explaining its historical background, which in the same for Death 
of a Man 








Katherine Anne Porter, Pale Horse, Pale Rider 
(1939) 


Although written many years later, this 
novella was drawn from Porter’s near-death 
experience during the Spanish Flu Epidemic 
at the tail end of WWI. Porter said of the 
epidemic in an interview in 1963: “It simply 
divided my life, cut across it like that. So 
that everything before that was just getting 
ready, and after that I was in some strange 
way altered.” Pale Horse is an 
impressionistic tale that feels at times like a 
dream but is also a very real evocation of life 
during wartime for women as well as life 
during a pandemic. The main character is 
Miranda, who is a newspaper writer, as 
Porter was at the time. She dates a solider, Adam, in the midst of a city 
stricken with sickness, and faces the “pale hose” of death (from 
Revelations). It is a stunning story that deserves to be read at any time, 
but now perhaps more than ever. 

For more: 

• Short bio with links 

• Essay for NPR by Alice McDermott on “Why Libraries Should Stock 
‘Pale Horse, Pale Rider” (about finding that libraries were 
removing it from their collections) 




PALE HORSE, 








Three Short Novels: 
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Martha Gellhorn, A Stricken Field ( 1940) 


Gellhorn’s novel is very much 
“essential reading for our times,” 
said a critic for the New York Times 
in 201 7. It definitely helps us see 
how endangered and precarious the 
life of a refugee (then or now) is (as 
opposed to the sound bites that 
politicians spew). Here the refugees 
are Jews and political opponents of 
the Nazis who fled Germany and 
Austria in the preceding years, only 
to find that they are not welcome in 
their new home in Czechoslovakia. 
Although many have Czech 
citizenship, they are still in danger. 
Gellhorn wrote the novel after 
reporting on the aftermath of the 
Munich Agreement in 1 938 for 
Collier’s. But she was dissatisfied 
with the limits of journalism and 
wanted to tell a fuller story of what she witnessed in fiction. When I 
taught this book last year in a course on “Forgotten Books,” many 
students said it was their favorite book of the semester. 

For more: 

• Mv essay on the novel for Literary Hub 

• Article about why we should remember Gellhorn, with a nice 
biographical sketch 



A STRICKEN FIELD 

MARTHA CELLHORN 
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Gayl Jones, Corregidora (1975) 


I taught this book as well in my 
“Forgotten Books,” class and I can 
guarantee that none of us will ever 
forget it. This book is one of the rawest, 
most powerful books I’ve ever read. The 
main character, Ursa, is a blues singer as 
well as the descendant of a line of Afro- 
Brazilian women who have endowed (or 
burdened) her with their stories of 
torment at the hands of Corregidora, 
their master, father, and rapist. But the 
weight of these stories is almost too 
much for her to bear. The story asks us 
to think long and hard about the 
inherited trauma of slavery that bears 
down on present lives with an almost 
unshakeable force. Toni Morrison, who 
acquired and edited the book while at 
Random House, said that when she first read the manuscript, she 
thought “no novel about any black woman could ever be the same after 
this.” 

For more: 

• The “Backlisted” podcast episode , with Sarah Churchwell, which 
introduced me to this novel 

• Biography of lones 

















